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partial to any one kind so long as the physical conditions
are good. Of course it is easier as well as cheaper to culti-
vate a soft sandy loam than a sticky adobe, and easily
worked soils are much more desirable from the standpoint
of the man who is to till them.
What are these conditions then which make for success
or failure and are more important than the type of the soil ?
In the first place, nothing is more fatal to success than to
judge the value of a piece of ground by the nature of the
surface soil. By digging or boring down to a depth of a
few inches or feet, something entirely different from that
seen on top may be encountered, which would doom the
proposed planting to eventual failure.
It is not uncommon to find subsoils so hard that it is
impossible for water and tree roots to penetrate them. On
such soils trees are greatly restricted in their root develop-
ment and the reservoir for water is much reduced. Such
soils are apt to be too wet in the rainy season and are very
difficult to irrigate properly.
On the other hand, the subsoil may be too coarse and
open, unretentive of moisture, and deficient in plant food.
Both heavy and light soils have advantages peculiar to
themselves and a compromise between them, usually known
as sandy loam, is nearly always the most desirable.
To sum up, then, the soil for a citrus orchard may be
of any type, preferably a sandy loam; but it must be at
least four or five feet deep; it must be free from hardpan
or strata of coarse gravel; it must be well drained; and it
should be so situated as to make irrigation easy. In some
cases a thin stratum of hardpan a foot or two below the
surface may be broken up with dynamite before the trees